ANGLICAN POETRY

and Milton are the two most striking individualities
among the poets of the century. The most character- <
istic Anglican is Herbert, and this not in virtue of his
doctrine, with which I am not concerned and of which
there is little obtruded in The Temple, but of his
feeling. His theme is the humanist aspect of Chris-
tianity, Christ's sacrifice, not as a doctrine of substi-
tution and imputed righteousness, but as a history of
human goodness and suffering, of how a man who
was also God gave his life for erring, ungrateful
humanity:

Having been tenant long to a rich Lord

Not thriving I resolved to be bold,

And made a suit unto him to afford
A new small rented lease and cancell the old.
In heaven at his manor I him sought:
They told me there that he was lately gone
About some land, which he had dearly bought
Long since on earth, to take possession.
I straight returned, and knowing his great birth,
Sought him accordingly in great resorts;
In cities, theatres, gardens, parks, and courts:
At length I heard a ragged noise and mirth
Of theeves and murderers: there I him espied
Who straight, your suit is granted, said, and died.1

Love is in Herbert's poetry the centre and circum-
ference of his Christianity, not the sensuous ecstasies
of Crashaw, nor the hard-won, tormented hope of
Donne, nor the love which is more a doctrine than an
experience of Milton, not even the passionate grati-
tude of Bunyan for being 'saved', but the tempered,
disciplined, pure and deep yet gentle passion which
the spirit in and behind nature awoke in Words-
worth:

1 Redemption*